LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

ready to minister to a white master with skill and
devotion for a trifling wage.

At first Stevenson tried European and colonial ser-
vants. Two German men cooks passed through his
kitchen: a Sydney lady's-maid brought dissensions into
the household: a white overseer and three white carters
came and left, causing various degrees of dissatisfaction.
Then Mrs. Stevenson went away for a change to Fiji;
in her absence the family made a clean sweep of the
establishment, and Mrs. Strong and her brother took
the entire charge of the kitchen into their own hands
with complete success. This was of necessity a passing
expedient One day, however, Mr. Osbourne found a
Samoan lad, with a hibiscus flower behind his ear,
sitting on an empty packing-case beside the cook-
house. He had come, it seemed, to collect half a dollar
which the native overseer owed him, and he was quite
content to wait for several hours until his debtor should
return. In the meantime he was brought into the kitch-
en, and then and there initiated into the secrets of the
white man's cookery. He was amused, interested,
fascinated, and he plunged enthusiastically into the
mysteries of his future profession. Fortunately in Samoa
cookery was regarded as an art worthy of men's hands,
and was practised even by high chiefs. The newcomer
showed great aptitude; Mr. Osbourne persuaded him
to stay, sent for his chest, and for several days would
hardly let him out of his sight. So from that time forth
Ta'alolo was head cook of Vailima, soon having a *' boy "
under him as scullion, taking only a few occasional
holidays, and perfecting his art by visits to the kitchen
of the French priests. In time he brought into the
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